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FOREWORD 


One of the seminars conducted by the First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley during the months of October and November 1942 was entitled 
“Congregationalism’s Part in the Leavening of the Nation.”” The six sep- 
arate titles were: “Its Genesis in England, Its Beginnings in New England, 
Its Movement Across the Continent, Its Place in California History, Its 
Contribution to Christian Thinking, and Its Present and Future.”’ 


The addresses or papers were given by the following named persons: 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Herman F. Swartz, Miles B. Fisher, William 
Warren Ferrier, John Wright Buckham, and Harley H. Gill. 


This pamphlet is merely an elaboration of my address. It is not even 
in brief a History of Congregationalism in California. Its purpose is to 
show how, in part, in what manner Congregationalism has entered into Cal- 
ifornia history. A few years ago I began the wniting of a manuscript entitled 
““Congregationalism in California’, which I had hoped would be such in 
its completion as to merit the appellation of a history. Not finding it pos- 
sible to arrange in a satisfactory manner for its publication in 1942, I laid 
it aside in order to finish and publish a Life of Henry Durant, the first pres- 
ident of the University of California. 


Now, I have decided not to publish the manuscript on Congregation- 
alism, although it already consists approximately of one hundred and forty 
thousand words. 


In order that it may be made available for persons who might find it 
useful in future years, I have presented it to the Bancroft Library at the 
University of California and Pacific School of Religion Library. Two 
type-written copies are to be made of it by the Bancroft Library. These 
will be bound in book form, and can therefore be readily consulted at those 
educational institutions. 


This pamphlet, finding place in public libraries, will direct attention to 
that manuscript. Thus, by the contents of this printed pamphlet and that 


typed manuscript, will be met to some extent the great lack of available 
information concerning Congregationalism in California. 


Inasmuch as this pamphlet is an elaboration of an address, the style 
throughout —— the literary construction and typography — is that of an 
address, not that of a book. Accordingly, the contents are divided into 
sections—each having both a caption and a number. If the intention had 
been to write and print a book, not only would the style have been different, 
but many parts of the narrative would have been much more in detail. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM’S PLACE IN 
CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


Congregationalism’s place in California history is a large place. It wa: 
in the field at the very beginning of the need religiously and rendered a service 
notable for its consecration and achievement. It not only established and 
nurtured churches but in an exceptional and outstanding manner it aided in 
the building of the state. Its wide-spread leavening influence has nermeated 
the life of the commonwealth down through all its decades, and will go on, 
therefore, permeating all in the future. 


Several times during the years in which I have studied the work and 
achievements of pioneer Congregationalists in California, there have come 
to my mind the Bible-recorded words uttered three thousand years ago: 
“The people that do know their God shall be strong and do exploits.”’ 


Our consecrated forbears were men of great faith, remarkable ventures 
of which faith exist today as their memorials, living, life-giving memorials-— 
California’s heritages fraught with present and future blessings. 


The California Congregational pioneers believed the church and the 
school ito be the bulwarks of our civilization. Accordingly they began immed- 
iately the laying of educational as well jas religious foundations. The first 
missionaries in the field saw the need for schools and opened and taught them 
themselves until the need could be met by others. 


ft 
EARLIEST MOULDING INFILUENCES 


Congregationalism’s moulding influences mn California date back to 
1846. Earlier still, interest was manifested and exploration concerning the 
needs was made. In 1829, twenty years before that historic date in 1848, 
the Rev. Jonathan Green, a Congregational minister, tarried for a few days 
in the ports of San Francisco and Monterey. Under commission from the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions he had come to 
the Pacific Northwest to ascertain the needs religiously of the native inhab- 
itants. He visited Alaska first, and came then as far south as Monterey. 


EARLIEST MOULDING INFLUENCES 


His report concerning California was in substance that the time had not come 
for the American Board to enter upon work in a territory which was then 
a Mexican possession and so thoroughly Catholic. 


Mr. Green was the first Protestant missionary to enterthe Golden Gate. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, by which he — 
was commissioned, is the organization through which the Congregational 
Churches have carried on their foreign mission work since 1810. It is the 
oldest foreign missionary society in America, dating its inception back to 
the far-famed “haystack prayer meeting’’ at Williams College in 1808. 
It was organized by Congregationalists in 1810 as a voluntary agency. 
Presbyterians entered into membership in 1811 and continued therein 
unchanged until the time of the division of their denomination in 1837, 


when the Old School body withdrew and the New School continued. 


WALTER COLTON’s MEMCRABLE WorRK AT MONTEREY 


Walter Colten’s moulding influence in California began in 1846 at the 
time of the acquisition of the terntory as one of the results of the Mexican 


War. 


Walter Colton, a Congregational minister whose name is perpetuated 
by historic Colton Hall at Monterey, was in July, 1846, detached by Com- 
modore Stockton from his chaplaincy on board the United States naval ves- 
sel, The Congress, and was made alcalde for Monterey and adjacent terri- 
tory. For nearly three years, during the military regime, Colton was a sower 
of much good seed. His life apart from that which related to his official 
duties was a great leavening influence; and his discharge of the duties of 
his office was such that it received wide-spread encomiums. 


Soon after he entered upon the duties of his office in July, 1846, he 
began the laymg of foundations upon which the pioneers who came later 
builded and thus insured the endurance of the commonwealth. 


Colton was admirably fitted for the work which he did in California. 
A graduate of Yale College and of Andover Theological Seminary, he had 
been for fifteen years a chaplain in the United States Navy. While at 
Yale he won the Berkeleyan prize and attained to such standing as to 
make him the valedictorian of his class. For two years while on shore 
duty at Philadelphia, Colton had been permitted to do journalistic work, 
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EARLIEST MOULDING INFLUENCES 


and as editor-in-chief of the North American had brought to that daily paper 
as readers and supporters the best elements in the social and business life of 
that influential American city. 

It is not surprising, accordingly, that Walter Colton stands in California 
history as the editor of the first newspaper published in the newly acquired 
territory. Nor is it surprising, with his New England background in mind, 
that we find in the first number of that first newspaper the stated intention 
“to advocate such a system of public instruction as would bring the means 
of a good practical education to every child in California.” 


Early in 1847 the foundations of a school-house for Monterey were laid 
under Colton’s direction. Originally intended by him for school purposes 
alone, the intent was altered and it was constructed so as to be used both as 
a school-house and a town hall. When Alcalde Colton first spoke of this 
undertaking to some of the leading citizens of Monterey they declared that 
it would be impossible for him to finance the enterprise. His reply was; 
“We'll see!’’ Fines from gamblers and for drunkenness added to the labor 
of prisoners in the jail built it. 

Colton’s administration at Monterey was a humanitarian one. Under 
him justice was tempered with mercy. Among his recorded reflections is the 
following: ‘‘Denunciation never yet protected the innocent, confirmed the 
wavering or recovered the fallen. ‘That spirit of ferocity which breaks the 
bruised reed partakes more of relentless pride than of virtuous disapproba- 
tion. Many sever themselves from all sympathy with the erring from the 
mistaken apprehension that the wider the chasm, the more advantageous the 
light in which they will appear. But that chasm which seems so wide to 
them narrows to a faint line in the eye of Omniscience.”’ 


There was universal unbounded confidence in Walter Colton in Mon- 
terey during his administration. he people went to him for the adjustment 
of varities of disputes which were of such a nature as not to come under his 
jurisdiction as alcalde. The words were substantially: “‘Well, we'll sub- 
mit it to Mr. Colton, and there shall be no appeal from his decision; what 
he says shall be law.’’ A Navy lieutenant who was in service there for 
some length of time stated in 1851: ““The poor almost worshipped him. 
The rich knew that with him justice had no itching palm. He was incor- 
ruptible’’. 

Colton’s life in its various aspects so commended the American people 
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EARLIEST MOULDING INFLUENCES 


to the conquered Mexicans as to aid greatly in their assimilation in that trans- 
ition period in California history. 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER 


The first public school in California was taught by Thomas Douglas, a 
licensed Congregational minister who had come from Honolulu the latter 
part of the year 1847. He was a graduate of Yale College and Andover 
Theological Seminary, who, having gone to the Sandwich Islands for the 
benefit of his health, had become the principal of the Young Chiefs’ School. 
This San Francisco school was not the first free public school in California. 
There was a tuition fee. Although the foundations for the first schoo!l-house 
in California were laid by Walter Colton at Monterey early in 1847, the 
building first occupied for school purposes was this one on Portsmouth — 
Square in San Francisco. ‘This building, which was used for various pur- 
poses during the three years of its existence, was ready in 1848. The 
school which was opened therein by Thomas Douglas in April, 1848, was 
established by the town council. 


The educational attainments of this pioneer teacher were such that he 
offered instruction not only in the elementary branches, but in algebra, 
geometry, surveying, philosophy, ancient and modern history, Latin and 


Greek. 


The wild rush for the gold fields, a few weeks after the school was 
opened, soon so scattered the pupils that only one remained, and on the 
advice ef the trustees the teacher closed it and sought the treasures of the 
Sierras. Returning to San Francisco early in 1849, he was in July one of 
the organizers of the First Congregational Church of San Francisco, ‘and its 
first-elected deacon. Soon thereafter he had part in the first movement for 
a college in California. He appears again in this narrative—kaving special 
mention in Section XI, entitled ““Catholicity of Spint.”’ 
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II 
ORGANIZED CONGREGATIONALISM 


Organized Congregationalism in California dates from the 29th of July, 
1849, when the First Congregational Church of San Francisco came into 
existence. In the forenoon of that historic day nine men and one woman 
made written request of the Reverend Timothy Dwight Hunt, who had been 
conducting undenominational work in that embryo city for several months as 
City Chaplain, to lead in effecting such an organization. In the afternoon 
of that memorable day organization was made, seven of the ten persons who 
had made the request becoming charter members. The services were held 
in the little building on Portsmouth Square which had been built in 1847 
for public school purposes, in which Mr. Hunt had conducted his morning 
service as city chaplain. His sermon that afternoon was on the theme, 
“God’s Care of His Church’’—the text being: ‘‘He found him in a desert 
land and in the waste howling wilderness; he led him about; he instructed 
him; he kept him as the apple of his eye.” A few days later Mr. Hunt 
was called to the pastorate of the church then established—The Mother 
Church of Congregationalism in California. 


A graduate of Yale College, named after Timothy Dwight, the far- 
famed Congregational theclogian and college president, he had gone to the 
Hawainan Islands in 1844, under commission by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, for work among the natives, and early 
in 1848, at the request of ithe English-speaking people of Honolulu, had 
organized the First Foreign Church, now the Central Union Congregational 
Church, and had become its first pastor. 


News of the discovery of gold in California reached Honolulu several 
months earlier than it reached the East. News of the need religiously in San 
Francisco, and in the mines also, reached that island city soon after the 
middle of the year 1848, and his church a little later gave Mr. Hunt leave 
of absence in order that he might go to help meet the Macedonian cry, doub- 
ling his salary for that purpose. On the first of November, 1848, he entered 
upon an engagement for a year ias City Chaplain. Sunday, November the 
5th, Mr. Hunt preached his first sermon—the topic being: ““The Love of 
God in the Gift of Jesus Christ’. The seats fn the little room in the little 
school house on the Plaza were filled; and the congregation was very 


ORGANIZED CONGREGATIONALISM 
attentive and appreciative. This was the beginning of stated religicus ser- 
vices in San Francisco. Occasional services had been held from the time 
of the American occupation in July 1846 increasing in frequency after the 


discovery of gold. 


Whiting forty years later concerning that service Mr. Hunt said that not 
an aged person was in attendance, that only three women were present, that 
it was a congregation of ‘‘men under middle age, erect, wide-awake, ener- 
getic—a fair type of the class that eagerly sought these shores, whose enter- 
prise and wonderful activity wrought so soon great changes throughout the 
state’. 

After a few months denominational churches began to come into exis- 
tence and the City Chaplaincy work having waned accordingly in its impor- 
tance, the steps were taken which brought the First Congregational Church 
into existence on the last Sunday in July, 1849. 
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Iti 
THE COMING OF THE MISSIONARIES 


The acquisition of California by the United States as one of the results 
of the war with Mexico, turned the attention of the Home Missionary Soci- 
eties and boards of the leading denominations to the consideration of the 
religious needs of the territory. Congregationalists and New Schcol Pres- 
byterians were at that time carrying on their home missionary work through 
the American Home Missionary Society. “This society was organized in 
1826. In September, 1825, a council was held in Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, to ordam as home missionaries six young men who had graduated that 
year at Andover Theological Seminary. On that occasion, at an informal 
gathering of ceveral ministers who were in attendance at the council, the need 
for a national home missionary society was considered, and steps were taken 
for such an organization. Representatives of other denominalions were 
invited to a meeting in May, 1826, the outcome of which was the entrance 
of Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed and Associated 
Reformed into an organization bearing the aforesaid name. The with- 
drawal, after a few years, of the Dutch Reformed and the Associated 
Reformed, for the formation of societies of their own, left the Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians alone in the support of this national society. After 
the division of the Presbyterian Church in 1837-38, the New School Church 
continued cooperation with the Congregational Churches down to the year 
1861, when it was ended by act of the General Assembly. 

In 1893 tke name of the organization was changed to Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 


MISSIONARIES COMMISSIONED FOR CALIFORNIA 


In November, 1848, the American Home Missionary Society commis- 
sioned two men for work in California. They were Samuel Hopkins Willey 
and John W. Douglas, graduates that year of Union Theological Sem- 
nary. 

The discovery of gold in California was not known in the East at the 
time these men had been commissioned. They heard of the discovery while 
in New Orleans the first week in December. Naturally they were disquieted. 
It meant an inrush which would disrupt the plans laid out for their work 
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and render it more difficult and onerous. Believing, however, that they 
would be more urgently needed than they would have been if the conditions 
had not been so remarkably altered, they went forward in faith and arrived 
in Monterey on the 23rd of February, 1849. There in Monterey, Mr. 
Willey preached on the 26th of February, in that memorable year, the first 
sermon preached by a minister who had been commissioned for work jn 
California. His subject was: ‘‘The Gospel and the Gospel Only is Our 
Errand in California’. ‘The text was: “‘We preach Christ and Him cru- 
cified.”’ 


As the missionaries walked about the town that afternoon they found 
everybody talking of gold or listening in delighted astonishment to marvelous 
stories concerning it. In his Journal, which is now in the archives of the 
University of California, Mr. Willey wrote that night: “Men seem to forget 
their souls in their interest for gold. What mysterious providence is work- 
ing out here God only knows. . . God help me to remember ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge the Lord and He shall direct thy paths.’ ” 


At the time of the arrival of these missionaries at Monterey in February, 
1849, the ship Edward Everett was nearly one third on its way to California 
around Cape Horn, carrying one hundred and fifty men, of various cccupa- 
tions, several of whom were destined to have exceptional influence in shapine 
her future. One of these was the Rev. Joseph A. Benton, who, a quarter of 
a century later, in a state association meeting, was aptly called, by a man 
well qualified to judge, ‘‘the father and mother of Congregationalism in Cal- 
ifornia.”’ Benton came to California as the chaplain of the Boston and Cal- 
fornia Joint Stock Mining and Trading Company. The Edward Everett 
left Boston on the | 2th of January, 1849, and reached San Francisco on the 
6th of July. 


The Sunday evening before departure from Boston, a farewell service 
was held in one of the leading churches, at which time Dr. Kirk, the paster, 
said to the adventurers that inasmuch as they were going to a country where 
sin and ignorance abounded they ought to take their Bibles in one hand and 
the good New England civilization in the other, and plant that Bible-founded 
civilization on the shores of the Pacific. A father whose two sons were 
members of the company then presented each member who was in attendance 
with a copy of the Bible. Edward Everett, president of Harvard College, 
presented one hundred books as a library and reminded them. that going as 
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THE COMING OF THE MISSIONARIES 


they were to ‘‘a strange country’’ it was incumbent on them to go well 
equipped to make their mark on it and its people. ) 


It was not possible for the Edward Everett to go beyond Benicia. The 
trip beyond to Sacramento was made by skiffs and flat-boats, requiring three 
days. Under a blazing, burning sun during the day, tormented by swarms 
of mosquitos all throughout the night, exhausted by the trip, Benton slept 
nearly all the Sunday the company spent in Sacramento. There was no 
established church in that embryo city, and he was invited to remain and 
organize one. Unwilling to separate from the men with whom he had cast 
his lot, he marched through the dust to the Mokelumne River mining fields 
and remained on duty as chaplain until the conclusion was reached that the 
interests of all would be best served by disbanding. Returning then to Sac- 
ramento, he led in the organization on the 16th of September, 1849, of 
“The First Church of Christ of Sacramento’’—now the Pioneer Memorial 
Church. 


Benton’s life in California covered forty-three years. “Uhat life goes on 
today in several institutions of far-reaching good—-notably in the University 
of California, the outgrowth of the College of California, of which pioneer 
educational institution he was an outstanding founder and upbuilder. It goes 
on also in Pacific School of Religion of which school he was the first pro- 
fessor, for some time the only one, to which he gave twenty-three years of 
devoted, self-sacrificing service. It was due largely to his efforts and influ- 
ence that Berkeley’s first state educational institution, the School for the 
Blind and Deaf, was transferred from San Francisco in 1867. 


Soon after his arrival in California, Benton foresaw the future greatness 
of the state. In a Thanksgiving Day address in 1850 on ‘‘California As 
She Was, As She Is, and As She Is To Be’, he spoke of the day to come 
when the iron horse would run swiftly across the vast, arid plains, over the 
lofty mountain ranges, and would pause on its way to the Golden Gate to 
slake its thirst in the waters of the Sacramento. He declared in that address 
that the world’s center would change, that this would be the land of pilgrim- 
age and that no man would be thought to have seen the world until he had 
seen California. 

At that early period in California history, very few of the men who had 
joined the gold rush had ary intention of remaining. The prevailing belief 
was that the state would never attain to much agriculturally, and that min- 
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THE COMING OF THE MISSIONARIES 
ing would be the principal industry. At the time the question of the admis- 
sion of California into the Union was discussed in Congress the territorial 
representative had expressed this judgment. 


It has been the expressed belief now and then down through the years 
that the Sacramento men who in the 1860’s pushed the Central Pacific Rail- 
road through toa connection with the Union Pacific at Promentory Point 
in Utah received in that Thanksgiving Day address their first inspiration for 
that great undertaking. Probably they, too, along with many others, thought 
of him as a dreamer. 


While the Boston and California Joint Stock Mining and Trading 
Company was on its voyage around Cape Horn early in 1849, carrying 
Joseph A. Benton to his far-reaching serviceable work in California, one of 
the many slow-moving ox-team-wagon-trains across the continent that mem- 
orable year was bringing another man who was destined for important foun- 
dation work in the rapidly developing territory. This man was S. V. 
Blakeslee, a graduate of Andover Theological Seminary, born in the West- 
ern Reserve, that historic region in Ohio concerning which Alfred Mathews 
remarked in his book, Ohio and Her Western Reserve, ““The Connecticut 
Western Reserve has impressed the brain and conscience of the country 
more than any other similar body of people west of the Alleghanies.”’ 


Mr. Blakeslee came with the intention of entering into some kind of 
educational work. He arrived in Sacramento in time to have part with J. A. 
Benton and a few others in the organization of the Congregational Church 
in that tented city on the 16th of September, 1849. 


On the 22d of October in that year, these three pioneers, Messrs. Willey, 
Benton and Blakeslee, met in Benton’s tent and conferred concerning the 
needs of California religiously and educationally. 


Two of these men, Messrs. Benton and Blakeslee were Congregational- 
ists. Mr. Willey was at that time a New School Presbyterian, although 
born and bred a Congregationalist, his lineage in New England dating back 
almost to the Mayflower. While a student in Union Theological Seminary 
he had become a member of a near-by Presbyterian Church. Soon after 
his graduation he had accepted a call to the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church at Medford, Massachusetts, and had entered upon the work, 
although not yet ordained. Plans for his ordination to the Congregational 
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THE COMING OF THE MISSIONARIES 


ministry and his installation as pastor had been initiated, when a renewed 
urgent call came to him from the American Home Missionary Society to 
undertake work in California. Life and work as a Christian minister in a 
pleasant home-place near Boston, the cultured center of New England, 
appealed to him. But the Missionary Society had made it plain that it was 
extremely difficult at that time, when the discovery of gold in California 
was not known in the East, to get ministers to go to that far-off part of the 
country. Accordingly after an hour’s meditation and prayer on a near-by 
hillside he decided to cast his lot where the need was greatest. He had 
not yet transferred his membership from the Presbyterian Church in New 
York to the Congregational Church at Medford. Accordingly a few 
hours before his departure from New York by steamer for New Orleans, 
he was ordained to the New School Presbyterian ministry. “This eccles- 
iastical connection was continued during the first twenty years of his highly 
serviceable life of sixty-five years in California. During the remaining 
forty-five years he was again a Congregationalist. All of those sixty-five 
years were fruitful years. Physical and mental strength continued to be his 
until a few months before his death in Berkeley in 1914. Often during 
those final years it was his custom to take a forenoon walk on the University 
campus two blocks from his home. At the time of his death, President 
Wheeler remarked that he sometimes saw him sitting on a bench a short 
distance from his window in the administration building, and that his pres- 
ence there was a benediction. 


An understanding of the relations between Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists in the latter part of the 18th century and the beginning of 
the 19th is essential to an understanding of the life and work not only of the 
Rev. S. H. Willey but of others who had part in the laying of religious and 
educational foundations in California, the succeeding Section will be given 
to the presentation of historical information which will help toward such 
understanding. 
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IV 


DENOMINATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


New England Congregationalists were slow in developing a denomina- 
tional and national consciousness. he first decisive pronouncement of such 
a consciousness was made at the historic Albany Convention in 1852-—four 
years after the American Home Missionary Society commissioned its first 
missionaries for work in California. 

The prevailing belief in Congregational circles for decades after the 
beginning of the westward movement of the American people across the 
continent was that their polity was not suitable for the country west of the 
Hudson. During the last two decades of the 18th century Congregational- 
ists who were moving westward were advised by the church leaders—theo- 
logical seminary professors, ministers and laymen—to enter into the mem- 
bership of Presbyterian churches, and if Congregational churches were 
organized that they seek connection with presbyteries rather than organize 
associations. Considerable material loss to Congregationalism soon ensued. 
This loss was accelerated by the historic Plan of Union in 1801. 


The results of the Plan of Union have been written of widely and var- 
iedly. In his book, The Pilgrim Faith, Dr. Ozora Davis called it “‘a great 
experiment and a noble failure,’ and remarked: ‘“‘It is often referred to as 
the “Disastrous Plan.’ Materially it was such for the Congregationalists, 
but the adjective is misleading. The plan was rather a noble attempt to 
realize an ideal which was impossible of attainment.” 

Although the Plan of Union brought considerable material loss to Con- 
gregationalism, hundreds of churches which were established either by Con- 
grezational money or Congregational ministers, or by both, becoming 
Presbyterian, it resulted in good for the Church Kingdom. The New 
England theology entered into the on-going life through these churches and 
molded belief and practice. 

Estimates vary as to the number of churches thus lost to Congregation- 
alism, some placing it as high as two thousand. However, the momentum 
thus gained by Presbyterianism is felt yet today. 

This is not the place to give the Plan of Union detailed consideration. 
That part of it which needs attention here is mainly the operation in Califor- 
mia of the American Home Missionary Society—the voluntary agency for 
twelve years of Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians. 
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OPERATION OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The use of this voluntary agency in California for the twelve years from 
1848 to 1861 was highly satisfactory. There were many beneficial results 
religiously and educationally in that early formative period in the history of 
the state—as will be made evident later herein. 


The missionaries who were sent out to California in 1848 were instructed 
to’ go to the places to which they were assigned—Mr. Willey to Monterey, 
Mr. Douglas to San Francisco—and after consultation with the people lead 
in the organization of such a church as they might desire—-whether Presby- 
terian or Congregational. 


Mr. Willey finding Monterey so predominantly Catholic did not organ- 
ize any church although he worked there for fourteen months. Years after- 
ward he stated to the writer of this narrative that if a church had been organ- 
ized it would by the choice of the people have been Congregational, and 


that this action would have returned him to the Congregational ranks. 


Mr. Douglas, also a New School Presbyterian, finding his Yale Col- 
lege classmate, Timothy Dwight Hunt, conducting an undenominational 
work as city chaplain in San Francisco, went thence to San Jose and 
effected the organization of a Presbyterian Church which was so Congre- 
gational in its formation and early upbuilding that six years passed before 
it sought connection with the presbytery. 


A local committee composed of pastors was established soon, which 
kept itself informed of the need for religious work in the various mining 
camps, towns and localities. It furnished information and gave advice to 
the incoming commissioned missionaries—thus helping them to make deci- 
sions. Rev. W. C. Pond, who arrived early in 1853, wrote concerning 
this in Gospel Pioneering, a book of reminiscenses which was published in 
1921: ‘The committee lost no time in fulfilling the work assigned them. 
We all were eager to get at work, and the expense of keeping us waiting, 
as prices then ruled, would soon empty the treasury of the Home Missionary 
Society. I think that we who were to be advised were of one mind about 
accepting the advice. In our utter ignorance of the land to which we had 
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come, what else was there for us to do? As for myself, I had settled it: 
the voice of the committee was to be for me the very voice of Christ him- 
self.”’ 


The commissioned men went to their fields of labor instructed to make 
no decision with respect to the denominational affiliations of the churches 
which they might organize. Consultation was to be had with the people, 
their desires and judgment ascertained and then action be taken accordingly. 


The annual meetings of the Congregational Association and the New 
School Presbytery were held as ‘‘joint meetings.” In these meetings they 
considered the subjects or projects that were up for consideration precisely as 
if all belonged.to one denomination; and it was only after all such business 
before them had been fully considered and acted upon that each body met 
in its own session and went through the form of adopting whatever had been 
adopted and entering the whole on its records without further discussion. 


Prior to May 12, 1852, there was no Congregational Association in 
California, and the Congregational ministers were, down to that date, asso- 
ciate members of the Presbytery of San Francisco which was established by 
act of the New School General Assembly in May, 1849. ‘Timothy Dwight 
Hunt, the pastor of the First Congregational Church of San Francisco, who 
was a New School Presbyterian when he came to California, kept that 
standing until the Congregational Association was organized in 1852. 


The Presbytery of San Francisco had three members at the time of its 
erection: Samuel Hopkins Willey, John W. Douglas, and Timothy Dwight 
Hunt. In May, 1852, the membership was five—W. W. Brier and I. H. 
Brayton having been added. 


The Congregational Association was organized with five members: 
Joseph A. Benton, John E. Benton, James H. Warren, Timothy Dwight 
Hunt, and Tyler Thatcher. Early in 1853 there were five accessions, 
among them being S. V. Blakeslee, W. C. Pond, and Henry Durant, all 


of whom were destined to figure prominently in California history. 


FINAL YEARS OF THE COOPERATION 


In a “joint meeting’ in 1860, the Synod of Alta California (composed 
of the three New School presbyteries then existent) and the General Asso- 
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ciation of Congregational Churches adopted the following concerning the 
American Home Missionary Society: 


“Resolved, |. That California owes to the A. H. M. Society a debt 


which will always bind us to it with the tenderest ties. 


“2. That we feel perfectly satisfied with its catholic basis of oper- 
ation, its impartial and even-handed distribution of funds among us, com- 
mitted to its care, and its capability to meet all the needs of a Home Mis- 
sionary Society in this state; and we cordially commend it to our churches 
and people as worthy of entire confidence and hearty support.” 


‘After the General Assembly in 1861 took the action which led the 
Synod to no longer make use of the American Home Missionary Society as 
its agency, the Association expressed its deep regret at the severance of the 
cooperative relations through the twelve years from 1849. 


The Association also entered the following fraternal words on its records: 
““We cherish for our brethren who have hereofore cooperated with us in the 
missionary work fraternal regard and affection: that we hope still and 
always, to meet with them annually, and to unite with them in devotional 
meetings and in such councils as we can hold in common.” 


Consideration will be given in the next section to the pioneer movement 
for a college, in which Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians 
were the leaders, the outcome of which was in 1868 the University of 
California. 


Tn the succeeding section consideration will be given to the establishment 
of the first religious newspaper in California, in the prosecution of which 
highly serviceable enterprise Congregationalists and New School Presbv- 
terians cooperated for twelve years. 


VI 
FIRST ORGANIZED MOVEMENT FOR A COLLEGE 


It was in the tent of the Reverend Joseph A. Benton, on the banks of 
the Sacramento, the 22d of October, 1849, that the first organized move- 
ment for a college in ‘California was initiated. That movement led on to 
the founding of the College of California, the undenominational educational 
institution which became in 1868 the inceptive part of the University of 
California. 


Each of the three men leamed at that October meeting in 1849 what the 
other two had been doing since theiy arrival in California. 


In April, 1849, Mr. Willey had entered into correspondence with 
members of the faculty at Yale College and Rev. William M. Rogers, an 
overseer of Harvard College, who was pastor of one of the Congregational 
churches of Boston, asking for suggestions of methods for establishing a col- 
lege in California. Valuable suggestions had been received. 


Mr. Blakeslee had not remained long in Sacramento after his arrival 
there in September, but had gone to San Jose where he had secured the first 
pledges made for a college in California. Documents dimmed by age have 
been preserved in the archives of the University of California which afford 
information of this first effort. 


The main purpose of the trip which Mr. Willey had taken from Mon- 
terey to Sacramento was for the securing of information concerning the con- 
ditions and the needs religiously of the mining country immediately beyond 
in order to make report to the American Home Missionary Society at New 


York. 
The work which Mr. Blakeslee had begun in San Jose was held by 


these counsellors to be of such importance that the decision then was that 
Mr. Willey should return to San Francisco and San Jose to carry further 
that which Mr. Blakeslee had begun, and that the latter should make the 


contemplated trip into the mining fields. 


While in San Francisco, Mr. Willey enlisted the interest of several per- 
sons, among them, the Rev. Timothy Dwight Hunt, pastor of the recently 
organized Congregational Church; also that of Frederick Billings—destined 
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to suggest in the 1860’s the name of the world renowned Bishop Berkeley, 
eminent philosopher and patron of learning, as the name for the recently 
platted college town. 


Men whose names stand out prominently in California history were 
enlisted soon in this pioneer college movement. It was not a denominational 
movement. However, a considerable majority of the persons who were 
immediately identified with it for its promotion were Congregationalists, or 
had been before coming to California. On the 31st of December, 1849, 
Mr. Willey stated incidentally in a letter to Secretary Badger of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society that five persons, “all of whom had been Con- 
gregationalists before they came to California’, were expected to apply 
soon for a college charter, and that three of these men were Congregation- 
alists at that time. The total number of persons identified with the movement 
at that time was sixteen, of which number eleven had been Congregation- 
alists before they came to California. Seven of the eleven were Congrega- 
tionalists at that time in 1849: and two of the other four returned to Con- 
gregational ranks later. Eight of the eleven men thus enlisted were grad- 
uates of Yale College; one was a graduate of Dartmouth, one of Western 
Reserve, one of the University of Vermont. 


Application for a charter was made in July, 1860. In the meantime 
interesting and important events in California history were occurring at San 
Jose where it was the intention to establish the college. California’s first legis- 
lature was in session there in that winter of 1849-50. 


It was essential that a bill be framed and enacted which would make 
possible the proper incorporation of educational institutions. Colonel Thomas 
J. Nevins, destined to be the first superintendent of the public schools of San 
Francisco, was there in San Jose, cooperating with others to secure an ade- 
quate law for the proper establishment of public schools throughout the state. 
He was also identified with the college movement. Early in December, Mr. 
Willey went from Monterey to San Jose for important consultation. There, 
for the first time, he met Sherman Day, a son of the eminent Jeremiah Day, 
president of Yale College, to whom he stated that, inasmuch as the legisla- 
ture was to meet in a few days, he had come to find, if he could, ‘‘men inter- 
ested in education and talk with them about a common-school law and a 
college incorporation law, and kindred matters.” 


Whiting concerning this, thirty-six years thereafter, Mr. Willey stated: 
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“Quickly I found that I was in the presence of a man who knew incompar- 
ably more about those interests than I did, and who entered into them with 


a practical interest.”’ 


Mr. Blakeslee was in San Jose during that winter in 1849-50 conduct- 
ing a private school and forwarding the movement for the college. He was 
hoping that this school would prove to be the precursor of the academy 
which would be the precursor of the college. 


Thirty-five years later, in an article in the Overland Monthly, which was 
one of a series on “Building the State’’, Mr. Day wrote of Mr. Blakeslee’s 
ability and faithfulness. as a teacher, his devotion to the cause of education, 
and his abiding faith that it was his mission to establish 1a first-class institu- 
tion of higher learning in California. 


Among the persons with whom there was consultation concerning the col- 
lege movement during the winter of 1849 was the Rev. Chester S. Lyman, 
a man who was destined to attain to high achievement and world-wide honor 
as a scientist while professor in Y ale College. 


Mr. Lyman had resigned from the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church at New Britain, Connecticut, and had for the benefit of his health 
made a sea voyage to the Hawaiian Islands, where he was for several years 
the principa! of the Royal School. Coming then to California in 1847, he 
had been working here as a civil engineer, in which profession he was very 
eficient. Returning to the East in March, 1850, his service in the laying 
of educational foundations in California was brief; but, according to the 
records, of notable importance. 


APPLICATION FOR CHARTER 


An applicaticn for a college charter was framed on the 27th of June, 
1850, ata meeting which was presided over by Mayor John W. Geary of 
San Francisco, one of the several prominent business and professional res- 
idents of the state who had become interested in the movement. ‘The peti- 
tioners were represented by Frederick Billings, a member of the leading law 
firm, one of the persons identified with the movement in its incipiency. ‘The 
date of the filing of this application is unknown today, and! apparently undis- 
coverable. It is evident that it was not filed in time for consideration before 
the December term of the court in which the legislature had vested the grant- 
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ing of such charters, and that it was not reached and considered until that 
term, which extended from the first of December, 1850, to the end of 
March, 1851, had almost expired. The charter was not granted, mainly on 
the ground that the applicants had not sufficiently described the various tracts 
of land which entered into the composition of the twenty thousand dollars 
required under the statute; and that clear titles to some were not evident. 
The court also questioned whether the statute did not require that the entire 
amount should be in cash or its equivalent. 


De ays IN THE MovEMENT 


Several things operated to delay the filing of another application. The 
proposed site was at San Jose, on land the donation of which had been 
pledged. The agitation for the removal of the Capitol of the state there- 
from was perplexing, as was also the chartering of Califormia Wesleyan 
College on the 10th of July, 1851, and the plans for opening it soon as an 
' academy at San Jose or Santa Clara. Moreover, many of the persons who 
were interested in the college movement, were busied in the effort to get the 
common schools serviceably established. In San Francisco, which was Cal- 
ifornia’s most influential city, there was indifference and apathy concerning 
these schools. In order to show the need and stir the city council into action, 
the Rev. S. H. Willey, who had transferred his residence from Monterey, 
and Colonel T. J. Nevins, the agent of the American Tract Society, led a 
procession of one hundred children along the principal streets at an opportune 
time. 

The worth and popularity of the Catholic Seminary for young ladies at 
San Jose, and the attendance thereat of members of Protestant families, 
created immediate interest on the part of these and other friends of education 
in the establishment at Benicia of the historic Seminary for Young Ladies, 
out of which came Mills College. The founding of that seminary required 
the giving of time and money. 

The life of Mary Atkins, an Oberlin College graduate, goes on today in 
California life because of her memorable devotion to the cause of education 
as principal of that pioneer institution at Benicia from 1853 to 1865. 


In the early part of the second half of the year 1851, the Rev. Tyler 
Thatcher, a highly educated New England Congregational minister, reached 
California with the intention of engaging in educational work. At the semi- 
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annual meeting, in the Congregational Church in Sacramento in November, 
1851, of the New School Presbytery, of which body the Congregational 
ministers were associate members, a committee was appointed to cooperate 
with Mr. Thatcher in the selection of a site for a school—with reference to 
the ultimate founding of a college. Such an institution was opened soon 
thereafter at Marysville. At a joint meeting of the Presbytery and the Con- 
gregational Association of California (organized May 12, 1852), the 
school at Marysville was reported to be a serviceable institution and of 
increasing promise. 


In a report to the legislature by the Supenntendent of Public Instruction 
in January, 1852, it was stated that Yuba County had only one school, 
that this was taught by the Rev. and Mrs. Tyler Thatcher at Marysville, 
that the classics were taught as well as the common and higher English 
branches; and that there was a tuition fee. Mr. Thatcher’s failing health 
led to the discontinuance of the school late in 1852. 


In ApmiJ, 1853, talk sprang up about the resumption of the college 
movement and Oakland was one of the places mentioned for the opening of 
an academy which should be developed into a college. 


THE CoMING OF HENRY DURANT 


The arrival in San Francisco the first day of May, 1853, of Henry 
Durant, a Congregational minister who had attained to prominence as a 
preacher and teacher in New England, was opportune. He came ‘“‘with 
college on the brain’’—according to a statement made by him in 1873 to 
President Gilman of the University of California. 


Professor Durant was made acquainted with this early-day college 
movement and expressed a readiness to cooperate to carry it through to the 


desired fulfillment. 


The 10th of May, 1853, was the date which had been fixed for the 
annual joint meeting of the Congregational Association and the New School 
Presbytery. ‘Committees were appointed by these two bodies to cooperate 
with Professor Durant in establishing an academy which it was expected 
would develop soon into a college which would become in California what 
Yale had long been in New England. The Association appointed the Rev. 
Joseph A. Benton and Timothy Dwight Hunt, the pastors respectively of 
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the Congregational churches in Sacramento and San Francisco. The Pres- 
bytery appointed the Reverends Samuel Hopkins Willey and Samuel Book- 
staver Bell, the pastors of the New School churches in San Francisco and 
Oakland respectively. Oakland was chosen soon as the most desirable site, 
and there on the 20th of June in the year 1853, Henry Durant opened with 
three pupils in attendance, the day and boarding school which was called, 
at first, sometimes ‘““Contra Costa Academy”; at other times, “The Scien- 
tific and Classical School at Contra Costa.”’ 


This school, which was chartered as the College of California in 1855, 
became in 1868 the inceptive part of the University of California—that 
institution becoming then not only the inheritor of the ideal site of the College 
and the ideal name of the college town, but also of the prestige which the Col- 
lege had acquired through its years of high devotion to education. The 
standards of the College of California were as high as the standards of the 
leading colleges in the East. 


Records now in the archives of the University of California show that 
the funds for the work of the College of California came from Congrega- 
tional sources more than from other sources. In a memorandum by Dr. 
Willey covering the seven years he was the acting president and financial 
manager it was stated that in a list of 139 donors, 57 were Congregational- 
ists; 34, Presbyterians; 20, Unitarians; 12, Episcopalians; 4, Baptists. 


The Presbyterians were, with a few exceptions, New School commun- 
icants. The Old School Church was endeavoring to firmly establish City 
College, San Francisco, a denominationally controlled institution. Other 
leading denominations had colleges, or embryo colleges, for the support of 
_ which they were appealing to their constituency. 


The founders of the College of California believed that only on an un- 
denominational basis could a Christian college be established which would 
adequately meet the educational needs of the state. [he utmost endeavor 
was made to secure the thorough cooperation of the Old School Presbyter- 
ians. But several of their leaders decreed otherwise. In 1859 the denom- 
mation by presbyterial and synodical action committed itself to a sectarian 
institution. That step was opposed in the presbytery by four members, one 
being Dr. Anderson, the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of San 
Francisco; another, the Rev. Frederick Buel, the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, a graduate of Yale College who was a Congregationalist 
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when he came to California in 1849. 


Soon after that action was taken, a public meeting was held in San 
Francisco for the promotion of the interests of the College of California. At 
that meeting, Dr. Anderson identified himself with the College enterprise, re- 
marking then: ‘‘I came to this coast believing in the ecclesiastical control 
of colleges. At the first meeting of our synod that I attended we appointed 
a board of regents. We cast about to see what could be done, but could 
do nothing. Two or three years have satisfied me that as a denomination we 
could do nothing—-could not build a ccllege; we might, indeed, make a 
picayune college. . .. I have come to the conclusion that the true idea for 
building a college in California is to unite. This, I have no doubt, is the 
basis for a successful work. I have had experience in colleges. It is im- 
possible to found a denominational college under ecclesiastical control, in 
this State. All the Protestant denominations must be represented, and I 
am happy to identify myself publicly with the College of California. I 
promise to give it my prayers, efforts, and labors.” 


Soon thereafter, Dr. Anderson was made a member of the board of 
trustees, and later its chairman. 


City College had a struggling existence for several years; then passed 
from denominational control and ere long ceased to exist in any manner. 
The denominational colleges founded by the Methodist South Church, the 
Christian, the Bapitst, and a few minor denominations, went through sim- 
rlar experiences and finally met a similar end. 


Tre College of California goes on today as the University of Califor- 
nia, having become in 1868 what the first board of regents declared it to be, 
“the germ or seed-plot of the University.” 


Professor Durant, who was through sixteen years one of the foremost of 
the builders of the College of California, became in 1870 the first president 
of the University of California, and ranks today as one of the most eminent 
builders of the state—as will be made evident later herein. 


Daniel Coit Gilman, who succeeded Henry Durant as president of the 
University, a Yale College graduate, at the head of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale, was a licensed Congregational minister when he came to 
California. His administration was a notable one. Building on the founda- 
tions laid by his able and consecrated predecessor, Gilman left the Univer- 
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sity well on its way to become soon one of the leading educational institutions 
of the country—going thence to Johns Hopkins at Baltimore and leaving a 
name among the most eminent American educators. 

In the early 1890's, when the University was seeking to fill the last of 
the three vacancies which had occurred during the 1880’s, President Gil- 
man’s suggestions were asked and he said in his letter of reply: ‘‘I doubt 
whether there is anyone who can fill the post of president of the University of 
California so well as Professor Kellogg. He knows the situation thoroughly ; 
he has learning, tact, fidelity; and the ability to make a good speech. He 
has excellent business habits, and ‘he resides in Berkeley. I feel confident 
that his selection for the important post would never be regretted.” 

Soon thereafter Professor Kellogg, who had come over to the Univer- 
sity of Califorma from the College of California, entered upon one of the 
most notable administrations in the history of the University. 

A graduate of Yale College, be began his highly serviceable life of 48 
years in California in 1855, as a Congregational missionary. He will 
appear in this picture again in the section in which 1s told the story of the 
honoring in 1910 of some of the outstanding founders of the College of 
California by the University of California. 

In 1888 Congregationalists chartered Pomona College in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, one of the long line of forty such institutions stretching across the con- 
tinent, and leavening its life down through the decades from the time when 
the first was conceived by the Pilgrim Fathers. Out of Pomona College 
came David Prescott Barrows, the fourth Congregationalist to become pres- 
ident of the University of California. 

When Daniel Coit Gilman, the upbuilder of Johns Hopkins University, 
was president of the University of California, he remarked: “‘It is the Glory 
of New England that within the first twenty years after the settlement at 
Plymouth a college was begun at Cambridge which has lived with constantly 
increasing influence for good until our day. It will be the glory of California 
that within the first twenty years of its history as an American state the foun- 
dations of a University were laid upon a broad and comprehensive plan, like- 
ly to endure as long as Harvard and Yale.” 

The foundations of that enduring university were laid by the consecrated 
New Englanders who believed that the church and the school were the bul- 
warks of our civilization. Only a few of these devoted men have been 
named in this narrative. The names of all are written in the Book of Life. 
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CALIFORNIA’S FIRST RELIGIOUS 
NEWSPAPER 


Among the important enterprises of the pioneer days was the publication 
of a religious newspaper. Consideration was first given to the question of 
such an undertaking in October, 1849, when Messrs. Willey, Benton and 
Blakeslee conferred in Sacramento concerning the needs religiously and edu- 
cationally. No steps, however, were taken towards the enterprise until the 
early part of the year 1851. Owing to the two destructive fires in San 
Francisco soon after publication had been determined the first number did 
not appear until the first of August. It was the first publication of its, kind 
in California. Intended to serve the interests not only of California, but of 


the whole Pacific Coast, it was named The Pacific. 


A weekly publication for 68 years, it exists today as a serviceable church 
news purveyor, and is published by the Northern California Congregational 
Conference in the city in which it was born, ninety-two years ago. 


Devoted to religion, education, and general intelligence, The Pacific was 
of such size and character as to commend itself widely, and it aided greatly 
in the laying of the enduring foundations of the state. 


It was established by Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians. 
This partnership continued down to 1863, when the Congregaticnalists 
undertook full control. 


There were, when the first number was issued, only thirty Protestant 
churches in California, and not more than twenty ministers. The total 
church membership was less than fifteen hundred. The Methodist churches 
(North and South) totalled 15; the Baptist, 4; the Congregational, 3; 
the New School Presbyterian, 3; the Old School, 3; the Episcopalian, 2. 
Work had been done by some other denominations, but if any church had 
been organized, they were few in number and of little strength. 


The Congregational churches in existence at that time were in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and Nevada City. The New School Presbyterian 
were in San Francisco, Marysville, and San Jose. The membership of these 
six churches was not more than 250; and many of these members were not 
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expecting to continue residence here. 


The entire number of English-speaking inhabitants was not more than 
150,000—a conglomerate, fluctuating population, moving from place to 
place, having little interest in the laying of any enduring foundations. 


The promoters of this enterprise knew that they could not long have the 
patronage of the members of other leading denominations, that they would 
establish publications of their own despite the catholicity of The Pacific. 
Ten weeks later the California Christian Advocate was established by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and other denominational organs soon fol- 
lowed. It was not until 1868 that the Presbyterians established The Occi- 
dent. Accordingly The Pacific rendered good service to that ecclesiastical 
body for many years. 


The Pacific stated in its salutatory: ‘““We have not come unadvisably. 
For more than a year have we been awaiting our time. A religious press has 
been a felt want. An urgent necessiiy has impelled us. Yet, hitherto have 
we been hindered. . . The need cf our influence in this channel is most 
pressing. If our paper can ever do service it is now. We feel that the 
religious community demands the prosecution of the enterprise.” It was 
then remarked: “‘The Pacific will not essentially differ from many religious 
weeklies to which the members of cur churches have been accustomed. It 
will contain a summary of the news of each week, and some selections of a 
miscellaneous kind. ‘The articles will be mostly of a religious and practica! 
sort—with a view to form the mind and regulate the conduct. It will advo- 
cate all that is holy, lovely, excellent, and of good report. It will be neutral! 
in nothing. It will aim to be somewhat whenever it may appear. It will 
advocate the great doctrine of the gospel, insist on a pure morality, and urge 
obedience to the laws of God and man. The field of politics it will avoid; 
but any crooked policy will be likely to fall in its way. It promises to let 
nobody alone, because it is the advocate of that which is needful to every- 
one. No topic that a serious-rminded man ought to consider will be beyond 
its range.” 


This salutatory was written by the Rev. J. A. Benton, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Sacramento—one of the four editors, the others 
being Rev. S. H. Willey, pastor of Howard Presbyterian Church, San 
Francisco, Rev. Timothy Dwight Hunt, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and Rev. J. W. Douglas, who had been the pastor of the Inde- 
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pendent Church at San Jose from October 1849 to January 1851. The 


latter’s name appeared on the paper as proprietor, but he was that only nom- 
inally, never assuming financial responsibility and being helped out of sev- 
eral crises by his brethren during the few years he was connected with it. 
After the first year, his connection with the paper, until he returned to the 
E‘ast in 1855, was nominally that of editor and publisher, assistance being 
given him in both capacities. 


The Pacific carried each week considerable condensed general news, pre- 
pared from the Eastern papers on the arrival of the steamers. [It had a good 
circulation in the mining regions, and was all in all so situated as to exercise 
a moulding influence. Its special service was to Religion and Education; 
for that it was born; but service much wider than that to these great causes 
was rendered throughout the early formative years of the state. 


In 1851 there was a plot to divide Califormia and secure the admission 
by Congress of the Southern part as a slave state. [his plot was discovered 
and first disclosed by The Pacific—one of its editors having become aware 
of it on a steamer trip from San Francisco to Santa Cruz. Governor Me- 
Dougall and United States Senator Gwin were discussing it on a high- 
backed seat, on the opposite side of which that editor was sitting, his pres- 
ence being unknown to them. Senator Gwin declared: ‘““Uhe country is 
ripe for #t. . . . The imtiatory steps will be taken by the Legislature as 
fast as they can be. The people will be ready.”’ To further this plot, 
plans for a convention soon at ‘Monterey were discussed. Several papers 
followed the denunciation of it by The Pacific, and the convention was not 


held. 
When in 1856 James King of Wilham, editor of The Bulletin, was 


assassinated by the notorious criminal, James Casey, The Pacific had consid- 
erable to do with the resultant action by the Vigilance Committee. The 
morning, of the day after, which was the day for its publication, it was dis- 
tributed early at the offices and business places of subscribers and was on 
sale at the news-stands, carrying an editorial weighty with condemnation, 
presenting such a clarifying analysis of the conditions and situation, that the 
minds of the men who read it went directly and unerringly to a conclusion. 
The courts were corrupt. They had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. The city was in the deadly grip of evil forces, and hope and 
release rested only in summary action by the people. 
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During thirty years, except for two or three brief scattered periods, the 
leading editorials were written by Joseph A. Benton, this being one of his 
many services to Congregationalism and the church kingdom, in addition to 
those of pastor and theological seminary professor. Similar service was 
rendered during the 1880's and the early 1890’s by Dr. George Mooar, the 
first pastor of the First Congregational Church of Oakland, later for thirty- 
five years, one of the revered professors in Pacific Theological Seminary. 
From 1878 to 1896 the paper was indebted for its continuing life to Dea- 
con ‘S. S. Smith and Reverend John Kimball of Plymouth Church, San 
Francisco, whose devoted service through those many years was requited 
only by the consciousness that it was a worthwhile service. My connection 
with The Pacific, as editor and manager, was for the twenty-two and a half 
years between June, 1897 and January, 1920. The story of twenty of 
those years was told in the issue dated Apnl 25, 1918. 


Among the lives which operated with notable serviceableness in keeping 
The Pacific on tts way during its first three decades was that of S. V. 
Blakeslee, the man who came out of the ““Connecticut Western Reserve’’-— 
that region in Ohio which, as already stated, had a marked influence in 
moulding our country’s history. “Temporarily in the East for several months 
in 1853, he had no part in the resumed college movement immediately 
after the arrival of Henry Durant. Although he had in 1849 made 
the first move for the college and had hoped to be connected with it 
in some capacity, humble though that might be, the service which he ren- 
dered to it was only incidental. He was destined for another work; and 
that also was a truly great work. 

The latter part of 1853 he accepted an invitation to become the “‘Field 
Editor’ of The Pacific, and continued that relation for nearly a quarter of 
acentury. In that capacity he not only built up and kept up the circulation, 
but he contributed week by week to its columns ‘such information concerning 
religion and education, localities and places and their development, as to 
make the files today in many respects the most valuable extant. At the time 
of Mr. Blakeslee’s death in 1883, Professor George Mooar of Pacific The- 
ological Seminary wrote concerning his entrance upon that work and his pros- 
ecution of it: “He freed himself from every hindrance to the prosecution of 
such a work in such a country. His fitness for the task was already appar- 
ent, and his subsequent success made him a kind of wonder to himself and 
a surprise to those who had not known him well. Convinced that this was 
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his sphere, the work marked out for him im particular, he gave himself to it 
with zeal, might and main. He helped to make the paper the great power 
it was through some of the critical years of our California history. . . He 
was not simply a solicitor for The Pacific, he was a kind of general mission- 
ary. Every Sunday he would preach. On other days, as he had oppor- 
tunity, he would lecture on science, on morality, on temperance, and on 
themes of benevolence and religion. He never had an idle moment. As he 
rode or walked alone among the mountains, down the gulches, through the 
valleys, along the plains, in heat or cold, sun and storm, rain and snow, wind 
and calm, dust and mud, he was ever cogitating something; and many an 
ideal scheme in sociology, education, law and government he wrought out. . . 
As a man our brother was lively, vigorous, active and persevering. He was 
intelligent, studious, painstaking and constructive. He wished to do his part 
in the world, do it well, hurt nothing good, and leave some monument of his 
toil. He hada fund of energy and a flow of spirits quite inexhaustible. As 
a co-laborer he was pleasant, agreeable, ready and eager. He could have 
no quarrel. Still he wanted to do his own work in his own way, while he 
permitted every other person to do the same. He was willing to take the 
laboring oar. He did not mind if his own task was the hardest. Amid all 
the perplexities, rebuffs, annoyances and severities of his lot he never com- 
plained or grew bitter, never fermented or soured. . . He had no earthly 
ambitions, no merely selfish ends to meet. He wished to serve rather than be 
served, and led a prayerful and self-sacrificing life.” 
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Consideration by Congregationalists of the question of a theological sem- 
inary in California dates from 1858. Such a seminary was established by 
act of the General Association in 1866, but it was not opened for instruction 
until 1869. In 1865 an effort was made to secure the cooperation of other 
denominations. That effort being unsuccessful, Congregationalists, in a 
great venture of faith, characteristic of them in that pioneer period, decided 
to undertake the enterprise alone. 


There were only 32 Congregational churches in California at that time, 
and their total membership was only 1,272. First Church, San Francisco, 
had 352 members. Second Church had 100. First Church, Oakland, 145. 
Two-thirds of the 32 churches were receiving aid from the American Home 
Missionary Society. , 


So difficult was it to secure ministers in the East that in one of the latter 
years of the 1850’s the General Association in resolutions adopted asked 
those then in the field not to leave the state except for reasons most urgent. 


California’s first theological seminary, called Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, now Pacific School of Religion, was opened in San Francisco in Aug- 
ust, 1869—with one professor and four enrolled students. ‘The professor 
was the Rev. Joseph A. Benton—a man of manifold duties from the time in 
1849, when he had started on its serviceable way in Sacramento the church 
now known as the Pioneer Memorial Church. 


In 1871 the seminary was removed to Oakland, and thence te Berk- 
eley in 1901. 


AN ELoQuENT PuULPIT PLEA FOR THE SEMINARY 


At the time when the effort was being made to establish California’s 
first theological seminary the First Congregational Church of San Francisco 
had as pastor one of those pulpit orators for which that city was famous 
long time in her early history—the Rev. Dr. Andrew L. Stone. In a ser- 
mon which was entitled, “A Plea for Pacific Theological Seminary,” Dr. 
Stone said: ‘‘The windows of Andover, Princeton, and New Haven do 
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not look over the Sierra Nevadas to study the lights and shadows on the 
Pacific slope. . . Christian men and women in New England cannot feel, 
as we, the burden of the feeble churches lodged among our hills. . . The 
eastern churches and societies, willing to help us, carry us at arm’s length, 
lifting at disadvantage with a heavy strain upon their strength and endurance. 
The outfit of a home missionary from Bangor, his preliminary charges before 
his foot should touch our borders, would sustain a scholarship a full year in 
a seminary located where we dwell. . . . :New communities here, out- 
running the march of the Christian ordinances, are starting into being every 
month of the year, and this rapid extension of pioneer settlements is not 
a movement that will soon cease or slacken. . . . . The Home Mis- 
sionary problem for California, Oregon, and Nevada cannot be solved at 
Boston and New York. The main conditions of that solution are to be 
wrought out here. . . The native supply, the home manufacture, will be 
an every sense the best. The graduates of a seminary located in the midst of 
us will be impregnated with the spirit of California life’ . . They will lie 
closer in their sympathies with the beating heart of the people. . . They 
will know how to put their fingers upon the popular pulses to play on the 
strings of our life! they will be attuned to our temperament, and will meet 
intelligently and effectually the great and grave questions, the live questicns, 
that are to have here their discussion and settlement.” 


And then further said Dr. Stone: ““The mere presence of such an insti- 
tution of sacred learning in the midst of us would be an influence of no 
measurable power. The public sentiment of a community is nurtured in- 
sensibly but controllingly by the objects with which it is familiar. Let the 
eyes of the people and the popular thought take in daily the proportions of 
an establishment for training ministers of the gospel-word as a feature of 
their common life, and a new force has entered into the popular char- 
acter. . The sight of a church spire suggests to every mind the idea of 
Christian worship. The sound of a Sabbath morning bell sweeping over the 
homes of a city or echoing among rural hills is itself a vocal gospel. The 
front of a charitable asylum teaches a lesson of self-denial and beneficence. 
The porticos of a college rebuke popular ignorance and stimulate a thirst for 
knowledge. The halls of justice have a voice of their own for the sacredness 
of order and the supremacy of law. And when we build a school of theolog- 
ical science we strike through the hearts of the people a recognition of a 
realm of inquiry higher than that which pertains to the winning of our daily 
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bread, and bring upon them the pressure of interests and relations more 
commanding than those of ‘the life that now is.’ It flings a shadow as from 
eternity upon the path of the hurrying crowds. It helps to penetrate even 
careless observers with some dim sense of God and duty. It raises with 
young men the question of their life work and lifts an index finger pointing 
to the sacred vocation of teaching the way of salvation. It holds before the 
thought of fathers and of mothers another scheme of accomplishment for 
their sons and bids them hear amid the calls of the world’s gold-bearing 
industries the call of that divine Master summoning to the honor of apostle- 
ship with the words ‘follow me.’ It affects favorably all other institutions of 
learning; it dignifies the common school, making it a portal through which 
young feet may move toward the divine philosophy of revelation; it helps the 
college, opening beyond its academic shrines a sacred profession for which 
those shrines are indispensable stepping stones; it enlarges the literature of 
a people; the whole community is richer in solid and enduring wealth and 
blooms with fairer promise of noble growth by this one contribution to its 


manifold life.”’ 


JOHN KNox McLEan’s LaTER Day LEADERSHIP 


The leader in the movement to bring the Seminary to Berkeley was the 
Rev. Dr. Mclean who was for nearly a quarter of a century the pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Oakland and who in 1894 had been 


elected president of the Seminary. 


The plan to locate the Seminary adjacent to the campus of the University 
of California was encouraged by President Wheeler of the University, who 
believed that such near relation would be mutually beneficial. A few years 
later, on the occasion of Dr. Mclean’s seventieth birthday, President 
Wheeler wrote to him: “I appreciate more than I can tell you what you 
have been to the University and the University community, and what you 
have been to me as my counsellor and friend.”’ 


The Earl Lectureship, established in. connection with the Seminary in 
1901, is due to Dr. McLean who stands in history as a master builder. That 
Foundation has been for these forty years of inestimable worth to California 
and the Pacific Coast. 


Over the portals of one of the agricultural buildings on the University 
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campus are engraved the words: ““I’o Rescue for Human Society the Native 


Values of Rural Life.’ Near by is the Life Sciences Building. 


On its more commanding site, a few hundred feet distant, stand the 
buildings of Pacific School of Religion—an institution devoted to the work 
of him who said, 2,000 years ago: ‘‘I am the bread of life: I am the way, 
the truth and the life.”’ 


The on-going years will bring to these educational institutions a together- 
ness that only a few today dream of, and cooperatively they will have a 
notable part in leading the world on to the City of God. 


Some time, in God’s good time, a magnificent ‘Temple of Religion wil! 
stand on the grounds which our consecrated fathers, 82 years ago, dedicated 
to Education. 
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KEEPING ALIVE THE FIRES OF COLLEGE FEELING 


In 1864 the College of California organized ‘“The Associated Alumni 
of the Pacific Coast’’—an organization of inestimable value down through 
many years. 


In an article in The Pacific thirty years later, Dr. S. H. Willey stated: 
“Much of the interest in liberal education which afterward resulted in the 
establishment of the State University was due to the influence of that Asso- 
ciation.” In 1895 President Kellogg of the University stated in an article 
in the University of California Magazine that it was due to the annual 
inspiring meetings of the Associated Alumni of the Pacific Coast that “the 
fires of college feeling were kept alive’ in that early period. And he 
remarked then that no part of his time with the College and University was 
better spent than that which was given to the interests of the organization 
as its long-time secretary. 


At the first meeting of this organization, which was during Commence- 
ment week in 1864, thirty-four colleges and universities were represented by 
their graduates who were residing on the Pacific Coast. The total number 
in attendance was 114. The graduates of Yale numbered 20; Williams, 
11; Dartmouth, 7; Amherst, 3; Bowdoin, I1—a total of 42. These 
institutions of Congregational origin can rightly be listed as Congregational 
at that me. Harvard, not Congregational at that time, but Congregational 
in its origin, had 9 in attendance. 


Five years later, when the College held its last Commencement, the 
enrollment of the Associated Alumni had increased to 690. ‘The graduates 
of Yale numbered 61: Harvard, 35; Union, 30; West Point, 30; Dart- 
mouth, 24; Williams, 20; Wesleyan, 18; University of Vermont, 18; 
Hamilton, 13; Colby, 13; Columbia, 11; Amberst, 11; University of 
New York City, 9; College of New Jersey, 8; Dickinson, 8; Michigan, 
7; Brown, 7. Practically every important educational institution east of 
the Alleghanies was represented in that enrollment. The University of Vir- 
ginia was the only one in the South. West of the mountains there were in 
addition to Michigan: Miami, Ohio University, Oberlin, Wabash, Illinois, 
Knox, University of Wisconsin, Pacific, Willamette, the College of Cali- 
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fornia and the University of the Pacific were represented also—those insti- 
tutions having sent forth several classes. The number of graduates from 
Congregational institutions was 170—of which number 30 were from the 


College of California. 


Graduates of several universities in foreign countries were enrolled, 
prominent among them being London, Leyden, Berlin, Dublin, Oxford. 


The chairman of the first meeting, that of 1864, was the Honorable 
Edward Tompkins, an Oakland atiorney, a graduate of Union College in 
1834. Some of his impressive words were: “We stand now where they 
stood who at the first Commencement of Yale or Harvard looked down the 
line of the ages that have led to us. Who then dreamed of the mighty 
influence that was thus put in motion? Who today dare to estimate the 
results that are to follow from this beginning >”’ 


A few years later, when the College had become the University, Mr. 
Tompkins made the first large gift to that state educational institution— 
forty acres of land which he directed should be held until it could be sold 
for fifty thousand dollars; wherewith the ““Agassiz Professorship of On- 
ental Languages’’ should be established. Mr. Tompkins became a needed 
example which others followed, and an unending line of beneficent gifts to 
our State University became fixed in California history. 


In attendance at that first meeting of the ““Associated Alumni of the 
Pacific Coast’? was the Reverend Dr. Bellows, an eminent New England 
Unitarian minister, who declared in the course of a brief address: ““Mind 
before mines ought to be the motto of every educated Californian.”’ At the 
second annual meeting of the Associated Alumni, Edward Rowland Sill, 
a Yale College graduate, a member of the Congregational Church at Fol- 
som, read a poem entitled ‘““Man—the Spirit,” which he had written for 
the occasion. That poem made a deep impression. Very needful in Cal- 
ifornia at that time were words such as these: 


““Who are we, 
Clustered to-day with eyes and hands that clasp 
As by some secret oath of brotherhood, 
Out of the mass that jostles to and fro 
Forever, without aim or hope? We are pledged 
To understand, to live the truth we know, 
And help men so to live and understand. 
A handful ’gainst a host, we make our stand, 
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Nailing this thesis on the golden gate 

Of the new Mammon-temples—that the souls— 
The striving, praying, hoping, human souls— 
Alone on earth are valuable—their end 

To will God’s will, because their will belongs 
To him, the maker and the giver, so 

Dilating to the broader destiny 

Whose shadowy gateway opens from our world. 


“Out of the wrinkled bosom of the Old, 
New England once was born; a rock-hewn race, 
Puritan pilgrims, splendidly pure and grim. 
Flint-set against all sham they rose to say 
"Twas sunrise and the ghosts must vanish now 
Before the living Fact: that a king’s crowned head 
Was but a man’s head, and must come off 
Like any beggar’s, when it wrought a wrong. 
They freed society, the individual man 
We must emancipate; they stripped all masks, 
And knocked the fool’s-caps cff the venerable heads 
Of Church and State, and tore their pompous robes 
To strings for children to fly kites with. 


**Here 
Upon a coast whose calmer-blossoming surf 
Beats not with such an iron clang as theirs, 
We plant the Newer England; this our word, 
That man is no mere spider-like machine 
To spin out webs of railroads after him 
In all earth’s corners, nor a crafty brain 
Made to knit cunning nets of politics 
Or sharpen down to insignificance 
On the grinding wheels of business, but a Soul, 
That travelling higher worlds in upper light 
Dips down threugh bodily contact into this; 
As a hand trails over a boat’s side through the waves, 
And seems to the sea-creatures, eyed alone 
For their own element, a thing of the sea. 
Whether he wear the purple or the serge, 
Whether he worship under frescoed pomp 
Or bare-hewn rafters, it is still the man, 
The individual spirit, something far 
Beyond earth’s chemistry, to whom all else 
Are only foot-light, scene, accessory, 
Or nothing—a farce, a mockery.” 
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At the meeting of the Associated Alumni in 1867 an inspiring address 
by the Rev. Dr. Andrew Stone, pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
pictured graphically the future of California, and told impressively why the 
College was needed. He spoke of a time when on San Francisco bay 
“would stand a city, the crowned queen of the Pacific, the peer in her 
magnificence to any throned rival on this Western continent,”” and then pro- 
ceeded to tell why the College was wanted and needed. The citizens of 
California were held to be the architects and builders of the greatness here 
to be, and it was declared that not in intolerence or neglect would the 
august fabric go up; that, on the contrary the strength of the fabric and 
the moral aspect of that greatness would depend upon the foundations early 
laid and the aims and uses which the builders should propose. In his pre- 
fatory words, Dr. Stone told his hearers that their citizenship in the State, 
their allegiance to letters and their duty as patriotic scholars constrained 
such consideration as he was about to undertake. 


“We want the College in the new young life of the State,’’ said Dr. 
Stone, ‘‘as a bond with the past.” . . . “The halls of liberal culture open 
backward into the galleries of antiquity and onward into the life of the 
present, giving to the explcring eye, beneath their arches, the long vista of 
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the progress of the race.’ 


Then, too, ““We want the College in alliance with the life of the State 
for the security and honor of republican principles,”’ said Dr. Stone. ‘““The 
College was wanted also to correct the materialism against which all new 
communities contend.”’ And the college was held up as “‘the court of the 
ideal.” . . . “Its ministers serve the scepter of the unseen as though they 
saw the invisible. Its splendors are not jewels dug out of the earth, nor 
specimens of golden veins branching among the hills, but gems of ethereal 
luster which the seers have plucked from the heavens of God’s thoughts, and 
brought down to shine for the guidance of human feet. Its edicts give laws 
to taste, establish methods for the reason, decree honors to intellectual tri- 
umphs, and declare the just rules of civil and social life—the code of all 
right legislation in every department of human being.”’ 

The needs of practical life were not overlooked by Dr. Stone, but it 
was declared that the ideal leads tc the practical; that men of thought go 
before men of action; and that the noblest growth of California, her truest 


wealth, her fairest honor were not only conditioned upon, but were identical 
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with the highest intellectual advancement. And, accordingly Dr. Stone’s 
concluding words, were: “I summon you, brothers in letters and fellow 
patriots, to turn the sentiment with which this hour finds our hearts aglow 
into a holy purpose; that for the sake of all the highest interests of the Com- 
monwealth with whose honor and whose story our lives are now blended, we 
will take, each in his sphere, and with whatever of personal influence and 
personal means he can devote, the fortunes of this young college of the state 
as a sacred charge henceforth upon our hearts. And God make her the 
mother of coming and countless generations of strong workers for human 
good and the divine glory!” 


In 1869, the year in which the College of California held its last Com- 
mencement and gave place to the University of California, the address before 
the Associated Alumni of the Pacific Coast was given by Dr. Israel E. 
Dwinell, the pastor of the Congregational Church at Sacramento—his sub- 
ject being ““The Relation of the Acceptance of Supernatural Ideas to Insti- 
tutions of Learning.” In that address Dr. Dwinel] set forth the necessary 
and vital elements in a University if it should meet the needs of humanity, 
and remarked in conclusion: “‘If divine ideas, the accumulated verities and 
facts underlying the highest spiritual training of the ages, can come from 
near and far, bringing with them in true loving fellowship all the instruments, 
facilities and enthusiasm of modern learning, science, letters, philosophy, 
respect for man, and the most royal use of reason, and center around) our 
University, brood over it and nourish it, it will have a noble career, will 
usher in a new era for learning; and university life will rise to a higher point 
on these western shores than it has attained elsewhere.” 
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NOTABLE RECOGNITION OF WORTH AND 
SERVICE 


In 1910 the University of California celebrated during Commencement 
week the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of college work proper by the 
College of California. Articles concerning the origin and development of the 
College were printed in the University publications and in the newspapers 
in the San Francisco Bay cities. The historic College Bell was carried in 
a procession on the campus; and a pilgrimage was made to Founders Rock 
on which the founders had stood in April, 1860, and hadi consecrated the 
grounds to learning. 


Three men who had been prominently identified with the College of 
California were remembered and honored on that occasion——Samuel Hop- 
kins Willey, Henry Durant and Martin Kellogg. All had been born and 
bred as Congregationalists. During their years in California, two had for 
a part of the time been New School Presbyterians. 


SAMUEL HoPKINs WILLEY 


Only one of these men was living in 1910. This sole survivor was the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins Willey—then in his 89th year, who in February, 
1849, had preached in Monterey on the topic: ““IThe Gospel and the Gos- 
pel Only is Our Errand to Califormia.”’ 


Sixty-one years had passed since he had given that initial sermon at 
Monterey. In the meantime he had built his life into the on-going, enduring 
life of the state as only a few of the pioneers had done. From the beginning 
he had been a leader in the movement which had given California from the 
early 1850's a college of high standards—the outgrowth of which was a 
well-established state university many years before that mstitution could 
otherwise have been created. He had been a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the academy which was the precursor of the college, and the highly 
serviceable secretary of that board. He had served the College of Califor- 
nia in those capacities in an outstanding manner after its incorporation; and 
had been for many years its vice-president and acting president. 


With a record in achievement unsurpassed in California history, he had 
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returned to the direct errand which had brought him to California in 1849 
and had been for ten years the pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Santa Cruz. Nine years of service had followed as pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at historic Benicia, which was then an important educational 
center. After 1890 he had cooperated with one of his daughters in con- 
ducting the long-time influential Van Ness Seminary in San Francisco. 
Fully retired by 1910, he was residing in Berkeley, where as a member of 
our church [the First Congregational] his life was a benediction. 


It was in that year that President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Univer- 
sity addressed him in the presence of 8,000 people in the Greek Theater as 
“founder, prophet, seer, beholder, the foremost benefactor of California, 
first citizen of the state,’ and conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


HENRY DURANT 


Henry Durant, the New England Congregational minister and educator 
who had come to California in the early 1850’s with “‘college on the brain,”’ 
was also highly honored on that memorable occasion in 1910. Durant had 
passed to the other plane of existence in 1875, crowned with 22 years of 
highly notable service as a builder of the state. At the time of lhis death 
in 1875 tributes were paid him such as never were paid to any other citizen 
of California before or after his day. 


Professor Joseph LeConte of the University likened him to Plato and 
remarked that in his moral conceptions he was “far loftier than Plato” .. . 
“Dr. Durant was a cultured man in every sense of the word — cultured 
deeply intellectually, but still more so morally. He was pervaded by cul- 
ture; in everything he had a tendency upwards.” — 


Dr. J. K. McLean, pastor of the First Congregational Church of Oak- 
land, spoke of him as the most Christian man whom he had ever known and 
compared him with the Apostle John and Socrates. Rev. Laurentine Hami!- 
ton, who had been his pastor for several years, declared that he was the most 
universal man with whom he had ever had the pleasure of an acquaintance. 


The City Council, with which he had been closely associated as mayor, 
declared: ‘“We knew him to be the very soul of truth and honor.” 
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Now, in 1910, he was written of as “the soul of the College,” as “‘the 
College itself.” 


The Honorable John R. Glascock, a member of the class of 1865, 
wrote concerning him: “He was a great teacher. He knew more than he 
thought he knew. He taught more than he thought he was teaching; for 
while he gave exhaustingly of his knowledge, he enveloped college life 
with an atmosphere that made for character.” 


Professor Willard B. Rising of the University, whose association with 
him had begun in the College of California, wrote in 1910 concerning him: 
‘He loved young men; he loved to be with students; he loved to be with 
them to communicate his enthusiasm and his ideals to them; he loved to read 
the story of their lives in the book of close and daily intercourse. They 
could not help feeling his warm sympathy direct from the heart and his real 
wish to make them better. I need not tell here how many evidences I have 
seen of the real love he inspired in them. They would not—no, they could 
not—do anything that they knew would grieve him. He had in this way 
almost or quite unconsciously obtained a wonderful control over them.”’ 


PROFESSOR DURANT ECCLESIASTICALLY 


It is not easy to appraise ecclesiastically Professor Durant’s life in Cal- 
tfornia. In belief and action he was not a denominationalist. He envisaged 
the future—the future on this earth, and lived as if his membership was in 
a church that would some day be known as The Church Universal. 


A few days after his arrival in Califorma in May, 1853, Professor 
Durant presented a letter of transfer from a Congregational Association in 
Massachusetts to the Congregational Association of California and had his 
ministerial standing therein down to 1869 when he demitted it. 


Not infrequently ministers have taken such action when they were about 
to engage i secular work. Durant, along with a few others, desired to 
establish and endow at the University a Mental and Moral Philosophy chair: 
and he hoped by engaging in some real-estate enterprises to secure sufficient 
funds to enable him to have a leading part in this praiseworthy undertaking. 
He was one of the projectors of the first movement for a street-railway from 
Oakland to Berkeley and had part in the large early-day developments in 
West Berkeley. 
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During all the years down to 1869, Durant was an active member of 
the local and state Associations; he attended their meetings, participated in 
their deliberations, and at times acted as moderator. He was listed year by 
year in the statistical reports as a professor in the College of California. 


There was no Congregational church in Oakland when Professor 
Durant opened Contra Costa Academy there in June, 1853. Under the 
cooperative plan for home missionary work, that place had been assigned to 
the New School Presbyterians and seven years passed before Congrega- 
tionalists entered the field and established the existing First Congregational 
Church. Accordingly, characteristically, he became a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in which he continued down to the time in 1869 when 
Laurentine Hamilton, its pastor, was tried by the presbytery on a charge of 
heresy, and was dismissed from the ministry. Professor Durant became 
then one of the leaders in organizing the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
which never had connection with any presbytery. 


A graduate of Yale College and Yale Theological Seminary, Durant 
was ordained in 1833 as a Congregational minister and was in the ministry 
for fifteen years in New England. Following this service came four years 
as principal of Dummer Academy, one of New England’s historic schools. 
Thus was he well qualified for the work which he was destined to do in 
California — a work which gives him a leading place among the New 
Englanders who brought here the Pilgrim Faith and Congregationalism 
and so planted and nurtured the good seed that the fruits thereof are exis- 
tent today for the leavening of our civilization. 


MARTIN KELLOGG 


Remembered also on the University campus that day in 1910 was 
Martin Kellogg, an honor man at Yale, who had come to California in 
1855 as a Congregational missionary, and who had been for seven years in 
the 1890’s the president of the University. Kellogg went in 1869 from a 
professorship in the College of California to a similar one in the University. 
At the time of hhis death in 1903, President Wheeler, reviewing his forty- 
three years with the College and the University, declared that the University 
had been more indebted to him than to any other man ever connected with it. 


In arriving at his estimate of Kellogg’s worth to the University, Presi- 
dent Wheeler took into consideration his long period of service in the Col-- 
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lege and the University—a total of forty-three years. President Wheeler’s 
amplified statement at that tme was: ‘He was a quiet man, and it may be 
that men have not always known how great and how fundamental in their 
character were his services to the University. He carried burdens the 
weight of which few men knew. He could! carry burdens and not repine; 
he could be burdened and not complain. And yet he was a highly sensitive 
man. It was always the high cause he represented, and not his personal 
comfort and pride, that lay nearest his heart and governed his action. He 
loved the University with a great love. He had sacrificed for it and toiled 
for it and suffered for it. He had a fine sense of the dignity of a university 
and the respect due to it and its standards, and he was willing to stand be- 
tween it and the turmoil that beset it from without—and standing there, to 
be patient and steadfast and true. I know there are many who have ren- 
dered high services to the institution; but, I believe, taking all things into 
consideration, there is no man,whose service can be matched against that of 
Dr. Kellogg. He stood always for the highest and best things. His voice 
and his influence were always for what is clean, decent and orderly. “Those 
who sought his counsel found that he was wise beyond the ordinary measure; 
those who shared his closer confidences knew that he was tender and kind 
and faithful; and that he wished no man evil, but sought good for all.” 


Tn 1903 at a service in memory of President Kellogg, Dr. George H. 
Howison (one of the ablest, most discerning and discriminating professors the 
University ever had) spoke of the formative influence of Kellogg and Durant 
in the following manner: “It was due to Professor Kellogg first, and later 
to President Durant that the great and vital principle of human culture, es- 
sential as the organizing factor in the life of the new institution passed for- 
ward from. the narrower field it held in the College into the vastly enlarged 
one afforded by the University.”’ 


‘Fortunate was it for him, fortunate for us his successors, most fortun- 
ate for the state and its coming generations of youth, that his two eminent 
colleagues, John and Joseph Le Conte, though appointed to represent the 
sciences of Nature, were both men of genuine and disciplined love of Man. 
Fortunate also was he, and fortunate the University, in having for first pres- 
ident so accomplished a scholar in the large humanities, so penetrating a 
thinker of the Platonic type as Henry Durant.” 


President David Starr Jordan remarked during Kellogg’s presidency: 
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“Tf I could do it, I would fill every place in my faculty with President 
Kellogg—multiplied over as many times as I have places.’’ A friend of 
President Jordan wrote him concerning this statement, remarking in her let- 
ter: “I was a little surprised, knowing the marked difference in some ways 
between the educational ideals of cur president and of Stanford’s. Presi- 
dent Kellogg is not exactly a specialist in the sense you advocate down there.”’ 
To this Dr. Jordan replied: ““That is nothing! You can make a president 
any time you wart one out of any young person of ability; he is a mere 
product of training. But the spirit and character of a man like Kellogg have 
to be born in him, and are the rarest and most valuable possessions a univer- 
sity can have. Any university can find all the specialists it needs. But it 
may be thankful if by raking the country over it can get even a few men of 
that inborn spirit. And when it has them, ‘all these things shall be added 
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unto it. 


No University professor or president ever received from his colleagues, 
a more glowing encomium than Kellogg received at the time he retired from 
the presidency of the University. A committee of the Academic Council 
gave it, Professor Joseph Le Conte being the chairman of the committee. 
Other professors, eminent in the history of the University were; Bernard 


Moses, Thomas R. Bacon, and Charles Mills Gayley. 


Dr. Kellogg was a charter member of the First Congregational Church 
of Berkeley, one of its first deacons and chairman of the first board of trus- 
tees. Through twenty-eight years he was a helpful, active member. 


Martin Kellogg’s first pastorate was in one of the flourishing mining 
towns which are ghost towns now. It was at Shasta City, a few miles from 
Redding, and was in the early 1850's a county-seat. The town was at the 
end of a wagon read over which supplies for the mines in the coast-range 
mountains were carried—the place of transfer to mule pack-trains. Night 
after night a hundred wagons would be unloaded there and 200 pack-mules 
would start climbing the trail over the mountains. It was one of the wild 
and wicked mining towns of the early 1850’s. Writing to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in New York a few months after he had commenced his work 
there, and giving a description of the desolation and wickedness, Kellogg 
observed: ‘“Well is it for us that there are hallowed hours of soul-elevation 
when our visions are not of the earth, and faith draws down the steadying 
power of the world to come.” Mentioning then some of his activities and 
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difficulties, he remarked: “After all there is a peculiar pleasure in such 
labors. There is a stern impatient joy in entering upon such a conflict—a 
higher exhilaration than the noblest worldly enterprise can give.” 


It has been the aim of this section of this narrative to give merely in brief 
the estimate which was made, at the beginning of the century, of these pio- 
neers whose lives were devoted to religion and education—not what they had 
done to justify the estimate. ‘lo do the latter would require an undue ex- 
tension of that which has been presented. And far too little, it is apparent 
to me, has been given in preceding sections when the amount of material 
which | have gathered and published through a quarter of a century is con- 
sidered. For the supplying of this lack, attention is directed to my published 
books: Origin and Development of The University of California; Berkeley 
California: The Story of the Evolution of a Hamlet into a City of Culture 
and Commerce; Ninety Years of Education in Californita—|846-1936; 
Henry Durant, First President of the University of California, and many 
newspaper articles and pamphlets preserved in the archives of the University 
of California. 


I regard it as one of the greatest privileges of my life that in the prosecu- 
tion of my historical studies it has fallen to me to live in the mental and spir- 
itual atmosphere of these and other noble lives—the inspiration of which 
abides and will continue to abide. 


XI 


CATHOLICITY OF SPIRIT 


California Congregationalism, in accordance with the genius of Congre- 
gationalism, was from its beginning pervaded by the spirit of catholicity— 
a spirit which its adherents manifested in all their undertakings. Accord- 
ingly they were more intent on establishing the Church Kingdom than they 
were on founding and building up denominational or sectarian churches. Not 
a few gave themselves to work in places and churches where it appeared to 
be most needed. One of the noteworthy instances of this kind is found in 
connection with the First Congregational Church of San Francisco and 
Howard Presbyterian Church, which was founded by Rev. S. H. Willey in 
1850 and who was its pastor down into 1862. At the time of the organiza- 
tion of Howard Church, David N. Hawley, a charter member of the First 
Congregational Church transferred his membership to this New School 
Presbyterian Church, and his connection with it continued for forty-nine 
years—until the Congregational Church in 1899 celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. 


Dr. Willey wrote of this in his History of Howard Church, published 
in 1900: “He united with us from purely missionary motives. He was 
sorely needed in the Congregational church then composed of only a handful 
of young men; but we were so much fewer, and were trying to begin in a 
remote part of the city, that he consented to join us, and with much reluc- 
tance his associates consented that he should do so.’ Mr. Hawley was 
one of the busiest of San Francisco business men. Dr. Willey, after men- 
tioning some of his church activities, remarked: “‘He was never weary in 
well-doing.”’ 


When the Old School and New School Presbyterians were united in 
1869, Howard Presbyterian Church had the largest membership of any in 
the Synod of California and was one of the most outstanding and influential. 


Another noteworthy case is that of Thomas Douglas, the Congrega- 
tionalist who taught the first public school in San Francisco, one of the char- 
ter members of the First Congregational Church, one of its first deacons. In 
1850 he removed to San Jose. Instead of taking steps to organize there a 
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Congregational church he became a member of the Presbyterian church, and 
was a pillar in it for 40 years. 


In 1876 Rev. James Woods stated in his “California Recollections’: 
“Probably not a Sabbath has passed that he has not been at the church 
service, unless absent from home. Nor has he been less faithful at the 
Wednesday evening prayer-meetings; nothing keeps him from his post at 
Session meeting, trustee meeting, congregational meeting or any other meet- 
ing where the interests of the church are concerned.”’ 


Consequent on this devotion and the service rendered the pioneer Pres- 
byterian church in San Jose, that city had two Presbyterian churches before 
it had a Congregational. The Congregational church in San Jose dates 
from 1875. 


In 1866 when the College of California was seeking an ideal name for 
its permanent ideal site the inspiration which resulted in the selection of the 
name of George Berkeley, the eminent philosopher and patron of learning, 
came to Frederick ‘Billings, a leading San Francisco attorney who had come 
to California in 1849 as a Congregationalist. Mr. Billings arrived on the 
Oregon the first of April, who en route agreed with a fellow voyager to 
unite with the first church which should be organized after their arrival. 
Accordingly he became a member of the First Presbyterian Church. Soon 
after he went East, in 1866, to remain permanently, he returned to Congre- 
gationalism. 


The Billings Foundation, one of the endowed chairs at Pacific School 
of Religion, established soon after his death in the early 1890’s, is one of the 
things perpetuating his memory. He lives also in the University of Cali- 
fornia, having been among the foremost of the laymen who helped to lay 
the foundations of the College of California. 


We should not deplore these and other such occurrences, as if they were 
a loss to Congregationalism. Rather, should we think of them as being to 
the glory of Congregationalism and for the glory of God. 


These and other occurrences in the history of Congregationalism, in 
California, some of which have been set forth herein, it seems to me, point 
the way to Church Union—to churches composed of believers covenanting 
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to walk together in the ways of the Lord, linked together in a cooperative 
fellowship. 


Congregationalists had a hand in all the outstanding beneficent work of 
the early years; in some instances only in initiating it; in others in standing 
by through many years. 


The work among the Chinese, which was carried on by the Presbyter- 
lans in a notable manner from 1852, was an undenominational work in its 
inception. 


XII 
THE STOR YOR RHEsGHURGEHES 


Time fails me to tell even in brief the story of the churches. The record 
is a highly commendable one. Some comparative statistics gathered in 1867, 
five years after the cooperation of Congregationalists and New School Pres- 
byterians had ended, and two years before the reunion of the Old School 
and New School Presbyterians was effected, showed forty Congregational 
Churches in existence; seventeen New Schoo! Presbyterian; 24 Old School. 
The total membership of each denomination was small, Congregational, 
1,916; Old School Presbyterian, 1,400; New School, 1,134. Between 
July 29, 1849, the date of the organization of the First Congregational 
Church of San Francisco, and December, 1859, fifteen churches were 
organized, twelve of which entered upon the second decade. Seven of those 
continue their serviceable existence today; First Church, San Francisco; 
Pioneer Memorial, Sacramento; those at Grass Valley, Petaluma, Santa 
Cruz, Oroville, and Eureka. Outstanding among the number not existent 
were those at Nevada City, Downieville and Mokelumne Hill. The church 
at Nevada City was the first Congregational Church organized under the 
fostering care of the American Home Missionary Society. 


Wood from the long-standing buildings at Nevada City and Mokelumne 
Hill entered into the composition of the gavel which was used by the Gen- 


eral Council of Churches which met in Berkeley in 1940. 
In 1849 and in the early 1850’s, much devoted work was done in 


places where no churches were organized. Often the need was the greatest 
there—especially in the mining regions. 


Many of the most highly educated ministers began their labors there; 
and down from the camps and towns, many of them only “ghost towns” 
today, came later both laymen and ministers whose lives entered in note- 
worthy ways into the history of the state. 


ONn-GOING INFLUENCES 


I sat, one day not long ago, on the banks of a river in the Sierras, the 
water in the channels of which was flowing down from the pure, melting 
snow in the higher ranges to mingle with the waters of the mighty sea which 
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lave populous shores near and far. As I sat by that ever-flowing river, | 
thought of the ever-flowing influences which had come down from our pio- 
neer mountain churches, existent and non-existent. 


From Downieville, in the latter part of the 1860’s came Rev. W. C. 
Pond, to become, in the early 1870's, the establisher, in San Francisco, of 
a work among the Chinese, which enshrined him in countless hearts, not 
only in California, but across our western sea. 


The California life of Judge Haven, for many years a pillar in the 
First Congregational Church of Oakland, deacon, trustee, Bible Class 
teacher, was begun in Downieville. 


Judge Haven gave wide-spread unremunerated legal service to our 
churches and institutions — notably to Pacific Theological Seminary, of 
which he was for several years a trustee. 


Down from Dutch Flat, where he was a member of Plymouth Church, 
came Nathan Blanchard, in the 1870's, to become a leader in the 1&80’s 
in the founding and up-building of Pomona College—one of the last in the 
chain of 40 Congregational colleges reaching across the continent. 


Mr. Blanchard became also one of the leaders in the up-building of the 
great citrus industry in our Southland. 


In 1861, Rev. John Eliot Benton came down from Felsom to San 
Francisco, and meeting John Swett on the streets of that city, whom he had 
known in the early 1850’s in the beginning of his work as a teacher in the 
public schools, suggested that he seek nomination on the Union Party ticket 
for the position of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Professor 
Swett acted accordingly, and as a result of that suggestion, California had 
for four years in that important formative period the most serviceable Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in her history. 


It was from Edward Coleman, in miner’s garb at the mouth of his mine 
in Grass Valley in the early 1870s, that Dr. W. C. Pond received the first 
pledge for a thousand dollars in aid of Pacific Theological Seminary, at a 
critical time in her early history—a pledge which heartened him for the car- 
rying on of his work to a successful end. The Coleman Foundation at Paci- 
fic School of Religion, established in later years by a much larger gift, per- 
petuates the name of Edward Coleman, as well as that of his brother John. 
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Large gifts to our state home missionary society, and other societies are 
enduring supply sources of serviceable present-day church work. 


Several of the boyhood years of Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, the Executive 
Vice-President of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, our national foreign missionary society, the oldest of its kind in 
America, were passed in a consecrated Home-Missionary home in Cali- 
fornia’s far-famed Mother Lode country, where the Reverend Dennis Good- 
sell, his father, rendered memorable service. 


In 1855 the Reverend Walter Frear, a classmate of Martin Kellogg 
at Yale, went to Iowa Hill in Placer county and entered upon his first pas- 
torate in the state. Towa Hill has long been one of California’s ghost 
towns. In 1855 it was one of the state’s flourishing mining towns having an 
estimated population of 1500, with approximately 2000 more within a 
radius of two or three miles. It was a wicked place; and conditions for 
religious work were very discouraging. Thirty-five dram-shops and numer- 
ous gambling-dens lined the principal street. Sunday was a great day for 
business of all kinds and a regular babel of noise ascended both in-doors 
and out from early moming until late at night. More oaths were sworn, more 
liquor was consumed than on all the other days and nights together. For 
several days the missionary was almost a total stranger as he went about 
the streets and in the places of business. All were intent on gold-seeking. 


In a letter to the Home Missionary Society, a few months after he began 
work, Mr. Frear expressed uncertainty as to the permanency of the town 
and remarked: “‘It is enough for me to know that a great work may be done 
here now. If the place migrates, am not I also blessed with fine power of 
locomotion >”’ 


In later years Grass Valley, Santa Cruz and Honolulu had this pioneer 
missionary’s consecrated service. The Pacific and the Pacific Theological 
Seminary had large place in his heart; as did also every other denominational 
interest. His years of active service were rounded out notably as Pacific 
Coast Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions during the 1890’s and in the early years of the first decade of the 
twentieth century. 


In 1921, at a time when the First Congregational Church of Berkeley 
was without a pastor, a memorable service was conducted for it by two ven- 
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erated Congregational ministers, Dr. William C. Pond and Dr. Walter 
Frear, aged respectively 91 and 92. Soon after Dr. Frear’s death, a few 
months later, in an article in The Pacific, Professor John Wright Buckham, 
of Pacific School of Religion, told of that communion service: 


“Dr. Pond, who had preached the sermon, was earnest, intense, benefi- 
cent; Dr. Frear dignified, thoughtful, reverent, standing erect and strong— 
unbowed by storm, unbent by toils and cares! Surely integrity and upright- 
ness preserved him! . . In the evening of the death of this man of God, as 
I crossed the bay the sunset flushed the western sky and haloed the moun- 
tains in glory; and as the shadows deepened and the hush of evening fell 
over land and sea I thought how like it all was to the peaceful close of this 
long and well-spent life. And then as the darkness silently enwrapped the 
scene, the mariners’ light flashed out—Alcatraz, brilliant, arresting, but inter- 
mittent, and Yerba Buena steady, serene, unfailing. Such was this life, 
standing firm and light-giving where ships pass on the sea of life, and by 
shining example and outgoing influence guiding them to the desired haven.”’ 


These mentions are only a few of the many nuggets in the history of 
Congregationalism in California, much of which history will never be told 


until the books of the Judgment Day unfold. 
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